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Colleges to welcome 
non-A&S§ students 


The Faculty of Arts and Science has 
opened the doors of five of its seven 
colleges to students from other faculties. 

A resolution passed by Arts and Science 
Faculty Council in March and approved 
last Friday by Senate will allow a limited 
number of students from outside arts and 
science to seek membership in Liberal Arts, 
Lonergan University and Science colleges, 
the School of Community and Public 
Affairs and the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute. 

The Institute for Cooperative Education, 
which is only operating a program in 
chemistry at present, and the Centre for 
Mature Students, which cannot now handle 
the large influx of students that would 
result were it made university-wide, are not 
included at this time. (Long-term planning 
for the centre has always envisaged opening 
it up to students from other faculties.) 

Admission of a small number of non-arts 
and science students will be decided on a 
college-by-college basis, and these students 
will be expected to complete all the 
requirements of college membership as well 
as the program requirements for their 
degree. 

The ‘move has been welcomed both 
within and outside of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science. Provost Martin Singer, 
responsible for the faculty’s seven colleges, 
said that it will ‘‘bring the benefit of 
different perspectives to our arts and 
science programs’’. He noted that the 
Faculty of Engineering and Computer 





Happy talk. in the past, 
visually handicapped 
computer users had to rely on 
the assistance of sighted 
persons to point out errors on 
the screen or on printouts. All 
that has changed, thanks to 
Concordia’s unique talking 
computer. More on page 3. 


Abstinence makes the heart 
grow stronger. Actually, a 
strong heart makes abstinence 
easier. See page 5. .- 











Science has altered its requirements in order 
to allow its students to join Science 
College. 

Also at Friday’s Senate meeting it was 
decided to extend the trial period for the 
February mid-term break an additional year 
to 1982-83. A study week for 1981-82 was 
approved by Senate at its September 
meeting. 

One of the issues that has held Senate 
back from approving the break on a 
permanent basis is the proposed 1983-84 
academic year. Including a week-long. study 
break would mean that the examination 
period would not end until May 7. é 

The 1981-82 break will run from February 
22 to February 26 with exams that year 
ending on May 1, and the 1982-83 break will 
run from February 21 to 25 with exams 
ending on May 3. 

For more on the deliberations of Senate, 
as well as information on Arts & Science 
and Commerce & Administration faculty 
councils, see FOR THE RECORD, page 2. 
MG/LR 


New library 
building 


An information session on the non- 
library portion of the proposed new SGW 
library building will be held Thursday, May 
14 from 2 to 4 p.m. in H-420. This replaces 
the original meeting scheduled for April 23 
but cancelled. 

Copies of the March 26 Thursday 
Report, containing the recommendations of 
the non-library program committee, will be 
available at the meeting. 
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With his ‘‘musical thriller’? Sweeney Todd, Stephen Sondheim stretched the limits of 
musical theatre, almost bridging the gap between it and opera. Sondheim is one of the 
practitioners of this most American of artistic forms who will be studied this summer in 
the theatre department’s course, ‘‘Popular Musical Theatre’’. See story on page 6. 


Cut duplication, fragmentation: 
Jean commission on adult ed. 


If Michéle Jean and her colleagues on the 
Cémmission d’études sur la formation des 
adultes have their way, the responsibility 
for adult education in the province will 
shift from its present overlapping 
jurisdictions in the provincial labour and 
education ministries and the federal 
employment ministry to a single para- 
ministerial organization, l’Office de 
l’éducation des adultes. 

According to a 389-page discussion 
paper, released late last month by the 
commission, the current set-up in the adult 
education field works against the best 
interests of Quebecers. 

Only. a single ‘“‘management”’ will be able 


to formulate coherent policies, suggest the 
commissioners. This management should 
either report to a single minister (preferably 
neither education nor labour) and be 
attached to the premier’s office, or report 
to an associate minister for adult education 
in a new Dept. of Human Resources that 
would replace the existing Dept. of 
Education. 

It should be pointed out that when the 
report refers to adult education, it is in the 
broadest possible sense of the term. 
Included are professional and manpower 
training programs as well as interest courses 
and courses taken for upgrading purposes; 
in other words, all courses aimed at adults, 


whether offered by educational institutions, 
businesses, community groups or 
professional corporations. 

At the regional level, the commissioners 
envisage a series of adult education centres 
that would be charged with managing adult 
education services in each area and would, 
or so the commission hopes, eliminate 
much of the current duplication and 
fragmentation of services. 

Although not offering courses 
themselves, the regional centres would be 
responsible for coordinating the activities 
of the organizations in its area involved in 
adult education and would also play a 


See ‘‘Jean commission’’, page 2. 


Do you read lips? U of T English professor 
Barrie Hayne, who is learning lipreading as part 
of his study of silent films, has discovered that 
what actors were actually saying on screen didn’t 
always match the subtitles. One passionate scene 
between Conrad Nagle and Eileen Pringle in 
Three Weeks carried an appropriately gushy 
subtitle. What Hayne and many an outraged 
deaf person of the time discovered was that the 


sweet nothing Pringle was murmuring into 
Nagle’s ear was: ‘‘Drop me, you bastard, and 
“Vl break your -neck.’’ 3 
Signs of the times: Just off the main drag in 
Warwick, Rhode Island, is a small road called . 
Diploma Avenue. We’re not sure whether it was 
wisdom or simply a twisted sense of humour that 
caused the town’s planning department to attach 
such a name to a dead end. 





FOR THE 
RECORD 


Arts & Science Faculty Council 


At its March 27 meeting, the Arts & Science Faculty Council 

© approved a proposal by the Interuniversity Centre for European Studies for a joint 
Concordia-UQAM doctorate in European Studies (implementation is subject to 
appropriate funding being raised and approved by the Board of Graduate Studies and to 
Senate); 

© returned the report of the ad hoc committee to study all programs in linguistics to Dean 
Taddeo for further study and recommendations; 

e elected John Jackson (sociology and anthropology) and John Jenkins (geology) to the 
Arts & Science Faculty Panel, which decides on cases of student cheating (undergraduate); 
© passed a motion allowing students from other faculties to attend Concordia colleges (see 
story this issue); 

¢ defeated a motion to change the composition of council, which would halve its size (see 
story this issue). LR 





At its special April 3 meeting on curriculum, Arts and Science Faculty Council 

¢ received from the task force on curriculum a rewritten version of principle six, which 
more clearly reflected the aims of the curriculum report in recommending that education 
“‘must foster intellectual independence in a free and open spirit so that students may 
develop their critical faculties to the fullest.’’ The principle also recommended that the 
university provide an academic advising structure which would “‘respect and accommodate 
decisions made by students about their programs’’. 

The next regular meeting of council takes place at 1:30 p.m. on May 15 in AD-128, Loyola 
campus. A further special meeting to continue the curriculum debate has not yet been set. 
LR 


- Commerce & Administration Faculty Council 


At its regular meeting on April 10, the Commerce and Administration Faculty Council 

¢ elected Roland Wills as a faculty representative to Senate; 

© nominated Professor Kenneth Reiner to the Senate Library Committee; 

© was advised that diploma programs are currently being looked into with the objective of 
upgrading standards; : 

* appointed Bob Curnew chairman of the Student Request Appeals Committee and 
decided that decisions of the committee should be final. 

The Commerce and Administration Faculty Council next meets on Friday May 8, at 9:30 
a.m. in GM-504, SGW campus. SAF 


Senate 

At its regular meeting on May 1, Senate 

© was informed by Jim Whitelaw, associate vice-rector for academic planning, that of the 
four new programs approved by Senate last spring and submitted to the Conseil des 
universités, the proposal for a BSc in nursing was withdrawn by the university, that for a 
BFA in photography was turned down, an MA in media studies was approved but not 
recommended for funding and a PhD in educational technology received a ‘‘stellar review’’ 
and was both approved and recommended for funding by the Dept. of Educatin; 

© approved the appointments of Christopher Jackson (Faculty of Fine Arts) to Senate’s 
priorities and resource allocation committee and of Kenneth Riener (Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration) and Phil Cohen (Faculty of Fine Arts) to Senate’s library committee; 
¢ approved an MSc in exercise science for submission to the Comité conjoint des 
programmes; 

© recommended to the Board of Governors that it approve a request from the Fine Arts 
Faculty Council for a restructuring of the faculty along departmental lines and for a 
reorganization of council to reflect the change; 

© approved the commerce faculty’s request for a new graduation medal for MBA 
graduates to be called the CCMS Medal; 

e extended the interim mid-term break another year, to 1982-83; : 

e approved a resolution from Arts and Science Faculty Council that would allow a limited 
number of students from other faculties to become members of Liberal Arts College, 
Lonergan University College, School of Community and Public Affairs, Science College 
and Simone de Beauvoir Institute. 

rejected, by a vote of nine to seven, a motion by student representative John Revay that 
would have seen a special Senate meeting called in June to discuss the report of the 
financial task force charged with eliminating $3 million from the university budget. 

Senate next meets in closed session on May 27 to consider graduation lists. The next open 
meeting takes place on May 29 at 9:30 a.m. in AD-128, Loyola. MG 


Position open 


Applications are invited from members of 
full-time faculty for the position of 
associate principal, Simone de Beauvoir 


Institute (one per campus). Please mail to 
MU-101-3 c/o J. Carson. DEADLINE: 
May 15, 1981. 


In labour: 


CAPT loses union bid; 
CUFA back in court; 
CUNASA’Ss grievance policy 


The unionization bid of Concordia’s 
part-time faculty failed last month when an 
insufficient number of faculty members 
voted in favour of the certification of the 
Concordia Association of Part-Time 
Teachers (CAPT). 

Although 63 per cent of those voting 
were in favour of a union (381 out of 604), 
the labour code requires the approval of a 
majority of the bargaining unit before 
certification can be granted. As 834 part- 
timers were eligible to vote, a yes-vote of 


417 would have been required in the March” 


30 to April 3 poll. ‘ 

There is no indication whether CAPT 
will continue as a non-certified association 
or whether it will again seek union status. 
CAPT executives could not be reached and 
Allan Gottheil, an organizer for the 
Confédération des syndicats nationaux 
(CSN) who has acted as a CAPT 
spokesman in the past, would make no 
comment to The Thursday Report. Gottheil 
has accused The Thursday Report of 
“‘shoddy journalism’’ in reprinting the 
administration letter to part-time faculty 
urging a no-vote in the election. The letter 
appeared in the FOR THE RECORD 
section of the March 27 issue. 

In other labour news: 
© The Concordia University Faculty 
Association (CUFA) has decided to appeal 
the March 16 declaratory judgement by 
Superior Court that ruled its revised 
constitution and its 1980-81 election 
procedures invalid. 

Outgoing CUFA president Arpi 
Hamalian told 77R that the decision to 
appeal was taken for two reasons. Not only 
will it maintain the status quo until the 
appeal is heard (not expected until next 
spring), she said; but CUFA is convinced 
that it has a good case. 

In a written statement, Michael Marsden, 
one of the three faculty members who 
launched the initial court case against 
CUFA, expressed surprise at the appeal as 
the judgement ‘‘did not declare that any 
individual was guilty of wrongdoing’’. 

.. “Since the terms of office of the 1980-81 
executive are over,’’ he added, ‘‘we do not 
understand what practical value an appeal 
can have.’’ 

¢ CUFA elected chemistry professor 
Michael Hogben as its 1981-82 president. 
Run-off elections are being held for the 
other executive positions. 

¢ The Concordia University Non-Academic 
Staff Association (CUNASA) completed 
negotiations with the university 
administration for a new grievance 
procedure. 

Features of the new policy include the 
right for staff members with a grievance to 
be represented by CUNASA or some other 
third party, more liberal time limits and the 
removal of the final decision concerning a 
grievance from the appropriate vice-rector. 
The final arbiter will now be an appeals 


board, the first such mechanism for 
university support staff in Canada. 

The new policy represents the first 
successfully completed negotation between 
the administration and the staff association 
and will apply. to all non-academic staff 
whether or not they are members of 
CUNASA. ; 

“The new procedure will create a lot of 
pressure to settle grievances lower 
down,”’ vice-president Sharon Speevak told 
TTR earlier this year. ‘‘Many grievances 
result simply from a lack of 
communication. Our system will enforce 
communication and thus diminish the 
number of grievances.”’ 
¢ CUNASA re-elected Linda Orrell as 
president for a second term. Other 
executive members are Sharon Speevak, 
vice-president, liaison (acclaimed); Fred 
Francis, executive vice-president; Diane 
Sankey-Burke, secretary (acclaimed); 
Steward Phelan, treasurer (acclaimed) and 
France Pelletier, past member. MG 


Jean commission 


continued from page 1. 


major role in splitting up the budget pie. 
They could, in-addition, act as resource 
centres and provide counselling services. 

Recognizing the importance of increasing 
access to adult education, the commission 
suggests that all distance learning activities 
in the province be centralized in an 
autonomous Centre de formation a 
distance. The centre would be funded by 
the Office and would concentrate on 
secondary and post-secondary education. 

The discussion paper further recommends 
that the educational rights of all adults be 
enshrined in a /oi-cadre ‘‘concerning the 
access of adults to education”’. Also 
included in this legislation would be the 
role of the Office and the regional centres 
as well as all of the proposed reforms in 
the adult education area. 

When it comes to finances, the 
commissioners. believe that a larger 
proportion of the education budget must be 
spent on adults. They also note that the 
business sector must recognize its financial 
and social responsibilities in the area. 

The report also looks at illiteracy in 
Quebec, education in the prision system, 
adult educators, the role of the media and 
the advent of the home computer. 

There has been no official reaction to the 
report, either from the federal or provincial 
ministries, that would be affected by its 
proposals or from Concordia, which 
submitted a brief to the commission earlier 
this year and actively participated in its 
meetings and workshops. 

The Jean commission was created in 
January 1980 to examine the state of adult 
education in Quebec and to suggest a 
global policy to the government. MG 


To all calculated risk-takers: ‘‘I have made some 
study of the smoke-screen phrases of the political 
terminologists,’’ American humourist James 
Thurber once wrote, ‘‘and they have to be 
described rather than defined. Calculated Risk, 
then, goes like this. ‘We have every hope and 
assurance that the plan will be successful, but if 
it doesn’t work, we knew all the time that it 
wouldn’t, and said so.’ ”’ 

You don’t really want to know what I think, do 


you? The second anniversary of the ousting of 
the Shah is the occasion for an international 
essay contest sponsored by Iran’s University of 
Isfahan. Any topic related to the Islamic 
revolution will be accepted, as will be any 
viewpoint. Your 3000-word English essay, which 
must be submitted by June 30, may win you 
your choice of a plane ride over Iran or $1000. 


Second prize is $700 and the third prize is $500. 








Seeing-eye computers 


Talking computers have been around for several years, but the 
version developed at Concordia has-a unique twist. By repeating 
what the computer operator has typed into the terminal, this portable 
unit can ‘‘tell’’ sight-impaired users when they have made a mistake. 


By Sally Ann Famy 


The once-mysterious computer has now 
become a friend for blind and other 
visually impaired persons who want to 
work as computer programmers, data entry 
or word processing operators. 

A group of Concordia researchers 
determined to widen this job market have 
finished preliminary research on a 
computer voice output system that ‘‘tells’’ 
sight-impaired computer users when an 
error appears on the screen. A remarkably 
human-like synthesized voice alerts the 
blind when and where to debug their 
programs by speaking the errors that have 
been made. 

The research team comprise computer 
science department chairman Ching Y. 
Suen, associate professor Thiruvengadam 
Rahdhakrishnan and graduate student 
Christopher Labrador. 

By taking commercially available units 
and adapting them to create a working 
model, the team has achieved a major 
breakthrough for the visually handicapped. 
Now many people who were once 
considered unemployable can compete for 
work in the computer field and integrate 
more closely with the rest of society. 

According to Dr. John Simms, executive 
director of the Montreal Association for 
the Blind (where Rahdhakrishnan also 
works as a volunteer), the Concordia project 
has created potential opportunities for 
Canada’s 33,000 blind, and has offered 
them and many thousands more sight 
impaired persons of varying degrees new 
hope for the future. 

“Blind people develop patience, manual 
dexterity and a capacity for meticulous 
chores because of their handicap, and these 
qualities make them excellent candidates 
for working with computers,’’ said Simms. 

‘We graduate many sight impaired 
students who have had success with 
computers and Concordia’s aid will be 
agreat asset for them and atremendous ~< 
assistance,’’ he added. 

While talking computers have been 
around for several year, it is the error- 
catching process programmed into the 
“‘software’’ (instructions that tell the 
computer what to do) that gives a new twist 
to the already incredible process of having 
a machine speak to a human. 

Until the development of this voice 
output system, visually handicapped 
computer users had to rely on the 
assistance of sighted people to point out 
errors on the screen or printouts. Manually 
operated braille adaptors have proven to be 
costly and time consuming, discouraging 
potential employers from hiring sight 
impaired persons for these positions. 

In simple terms, human beings and 
computers pass information to one another. 
Blind people work at computers much the 


same way as sighted people only they must 
have the keyboard completely memorized 
and are unable to watch the terminal screen 
to check the accuracy of the their work. 

Sighted computer operators enter data or 
a program into a computer by reading it, 
while blind people must listen to pre- 
recorded programs, like a typist using a 
dictaphone, and then enter the information 
into the computer. With the new computer 
voice output system, each word or symbol 
typed is spoken back to the operator either 
automatically or upon request. 
Programmers know by listening as each key 
is pressed whether they have indeed typed 
the correct information. 

The real pitfall for blind programmers 
comes when the computer expects a 
response from the user. Sighted people can 
see the symbol on the-screen. Now, with 
Concordia’s voice output system, the 
symbol is converted into a specific sound 
and spoken as a recognizable audible 
signal. For example, when the computer 
flashes a question mark on the screen, 
which is its way of requesting data, 
Concordia’s device asks ‘‘command?’’ with 
the exact pitch and sound of a human 
voice. 

Graduate student Christopher Labrador 
has a way with words and knows how to 
make the computer say them in a startlingly 
human-like manner. To achieve this, he has 
invested a great deal of know-how, time 


and effort to refine the quality of the voice 
synthesizer. The synthesizer unit has 64 
different phonemes (the basic language 
sounds) with four different levels of 
inflection. The international phonetic 
alphabet has approximately 128 phonemes 
and the English language uses 40. Work is 
now in progress to develop a multilingual 
voice system with the capacity to give a 
proper accent. Spanish is nearing 
completion, French is in the experimental 
stage and other global languages can follow 
suit. Another feature he has included in the 
voice output system is a control that can 
make the computer’s voice feminine or 
masculine. 

Labrador worked on this project for his 
undergraduate degree and continues to 
refine his earlier work out of a shared 
concern with Rahdhakrishnan for offering 
an aid to the blind. 

Although the team members are still 
working to perfect the voice output unit, 
they have been able to reduce its size into a 
portable briefcase format, eliminating the 
need for specially equipped terminals. 

The Montreal Association for the Blind 
and the Concordia research team hope the 
project will be developed commercially and 
will be available for use by visually 
impaired persons. They also feel this device 
could’ be an aid to visually handicapped 
students, because computers are so widely 
used as an educational aid. 





Thanks to the talking computer developed by computer science professor Thiruvengadam 
Rahdhakrishnan and graduate student Christopher Labrador (seated), visually handicapped 
people who were once considered unemployable can now compete with sighted people for 
work involving computers. 
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AT A CLANCH 


If you missed Concordia’s production of 
Les fées ont soif at Centaur last week, 
you’ll have another chance if you happen 
to be in Toronto later this month. Students 
Irene Arseneault, Shelley Speigel and 
Catherine Batchelor will appear in the 
critically acclaimed English-language 
production when it is restaged at the 
Toronto Theatre Festival. You can catch it 
at the Harbourfront Theatre on May 17, 18 
and 19.... Two members of the fine arts 
faculty are participating in the current 
exhibition at the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. Works on paper by Yves Gaucher 
and Not a Word, a limited edition (15 
copies) book by Guido Molinari form part 
of ‘‘Contemporary Prints and Drawings’’, 
the museum’s prints and drawings gallery 
through June 21.... First class male? Sir 
George graduate Michael Warren is leaving 
his job as head of the Toronto Transit 
Commission to take over the brand new 
Canada Post Corp., the crown corporation 
that replaces the post office department. As 
first president of the mammoth business, 
Warren is expected to earn the princely sum 
of $150,000 a year.... Welcome aboard to 
a crop of new Concordia employees: Karen 
Sutter in continuing education, Victor 
Major in electrical engineering, Madeleine 
Yates in graduate studies, Deidrea Allan in 
the bookstore, Larry Jeffrey in physical 
plant, Christine Chan in admissions and 
Mary Mullins and Lyne Renaud in 
commerce.... The downtown payroll 
operation has moved from Annex A (1420 
Sherbrooke) to room 1018 of Annex C 
(1440 Ste. Catherine). Phone locals remain 
unchanged. ... CCSL (the Concordia 
Council on Student Life) handed out its 
1981 awards for contributions to student 
life last month. Awards went to students 
Rajender Sipehia, Giuseppe Matteo, Brian 
Howlett, Susan Crompton, Janet Mrenica, 
Heather Lunan and Philip Authier and to 
staffers Danuta Weston, Louise Lussier, 
Ann Kerby and Lorna Flanagan. A special 
award was also presented to Alex Duff, 
chairman of the Board of Governors. ... 
Robert Karniol, editor of the commerce 
faculty’s snazzy Montreal Business Report, 
has won one of the 1980 National Business 
Writing awards. Karniol’s prize in the 
investigative business reporting (smaller 
publication) category was awarded for his 
recent look at Canadian copyright law. The 
National Business Writing Awards, 
sponsored by the Royal Bank and the 
Toronto Press Club, recognize outstanding 
achievement by Canadian business and 
financial journalists.... There’s a new 
prize available for master’s students 
working in the area of culture. Sponsored 
by the Institut québecois de recherche sur la 
culture, the Prix Edmond-de-Nevers will be 
awarded annually to the Quebec university 


See “‘AT A GLANCE”, page 6. 





















Whey not? Scientists appear to have cracked the 
40-year-old problem of how to make wine from 
whey. By fermenting the part of the whey that is 
rich in lactose, then clarifying the wine, adding 
citric acid and aging it, a tart dry white wine is 
produced. Whey wine solves one the waste 
problems associated with cheese production: for 
every pound of cheese produced, nine pounds of 
whey are left over. 








Charles Davis received one of the seven prestigious Killam Research Fellowships awarded 
this year by the Canada Council. 


Concordia caps 
coveted Killa 


By Minko Sotiron 


Religion professor Charles Davis has 
become the first Concordia professor to be 
awarded what is said to be Canada’s most 
prestigious fellowship, the Canada 
Council’s Killam Research fellowship (only 
seven were awarded this year). 

Since the fellowship provides for salary 
replacement, winning it will enable Davis to 
spend two years on his research into the 
“‘practical meaning of Christianity in light 
of modern social theory and practice’’. 

In an interview with The Thursday 
Report, Davis said the project will extend 
the work he did in his latest book, 
Theology and Political Society, on the 
nature and implications of political and 
liberation theology. 

The project is divided into three parts, 
which Davis termed the historical, the 
dialectical or socio-critical, and the 
systematic. 

In the historical segment, Davis intends 
to develop a model for interpreting the 
changes that have taken place in 
Christianity since the late seventeenth 
century. From that date, Davis believes that 
there has been a basic shift in the way 
Christianity relates to modern society. 

“*I don’t feel the interpretations which 
have been offered so far actually fit what 
has happened,’’ he said. 

The dialectical or socio-critical section of 
his project refers to the relationship of 
social theory to theology. Davis believes 
that prevailing social theories have had a 
greater impact on theology than has 
generally been suspected, and for that 
reason he now plans to analyze the 
relationship in depth. 

The systematic part concerns Davis’ 
intention to develop a critical theology of 
history and philosophy in a debate/ 
dialogue with Jiirgen Habermas, the neo- 
Marxist thinker. According to Davis, 


Habermas is engaged in a reconstruction of 
historical materialism that will include a 
philosophy of history, a communicative 
theory of history and a linguistic ethic. 
Davis thinks parts of it could be used in his 
attempt to establish a historical context to 
the theological theory which he hopes to 
develop in a systematic way. 

With this project, Davis hopes to 
contribute to a political theology which 
matches theory with practice. This would 
mean the end of orthodoxy in Christianity, 
which he defines as ‘‘the holding on to a 
body of unchanging truths’’, because 
orthodoxy tries to establish theory without 
practice: 
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A & § council rejects 
size change. ..again 


Fears of creating a ‘‘monopoly on 
information’’ and of council becoming a 
“second-rate, watered-down Senate with no 
strong links to departments’’ surfaced at 
the March 27 Arts & Science Faculty 
Council meeting, illustrating council 
members’ displeasure with the proposed 
paring-down of the arts and science body. 

Departmental concern might well have 
been justified had the streamlining been 
carried through, as the change would have 
involved representation by division rather 
than by single departments, as has been the 
case until now. The proposed model also 
would have included seats for 
representatives from other faculties. 

This-is the second time in little more than 
two years that the question of council’s 
membership has cropped up. During a fall 
1978 meeting called to discuss the 
composition of the new, merged council, 
history professor Robert Tittler went on 
record as saying that ‘‘place is needed in 
the university where every single department 
is represented’. : 

History chairman Stephen Scheinberg 
echoed Tittler’s sentiments during the 
March 1981 meeting by expressing the fear 
that a drastic cut in council membership 
‘‘will reduce representation at a crucial 
time’’. 

The larger portion of members reiterated 
both faculty members’ views, with the 
greatest concern seeming to be that of 
“‘power plays’, i.e., leaving major 
decisions in the hands of a select few. 

Devil’s advocates were student 
representative Glen Murray and philosophy 
professor John Doyle. Murray pointed out 
that council was likely to grow even larger 
in future, with its structure becoming 
unwieldy and inefficient as a result. 

‘‘New programs are coming in all the 
time,”’ he said, ‘‘and council growth is 
inevitable.’’ 

Murray’s solution, backed by Doyle, was 
“the committee approach. There would be 
more compromise and cooperation if issues 


Student services fees: 
CCSL sets ceiling 


The old saw about asking and receiving 
held firm recently when the Concordia 
Council on Student Life’s (CCSL) priorities 
and finance committee granted a request 
from the Engineering Students’ Association 
to lower student services fees for the 
1981-82 academic year. 

A ceiling of 33 credits, similar to that in 
effect for CUSA (Concordia University 
Students’ Association) fees, will now be 
applied to the CCSL fee, which is currently 
set at 17.3 per cent of tuition. Although the 
ceiling will apply throughout the university, 
engineering students will reap the most 
benefits as their professional requirements 
upon graduation force them to carry a 
heavier course load. Now these and all 
students will not have to pay more than 
$85.80 in CCSL fees per academic year. 


The budget, released to CCSL members 
in March and subject to approval by the 
Board of Governors at its May meeting, 
stresses ‘‘a conservative approach’’. In the 
opinion of the priorities and finance 
committee, ‘‘it is better to be faced with a 
surplus than a deficit’’, because of the 
uncertainty of government support and a 
possible decline in enrolment. 

For this reason, all other requests for 
funds made from various ribs of the 
student services umbrella were denied. 

“*There is always the danger of building 
amounts into budgets that can’t be removed 
in future years when things get tight,’’ says 
Dell Brundage, CCSL secretary and 
committee chairperson. ‘‘The surplus, 
therefore, is to be kept as a cushion for 
hard times.’’ LR 


were funneled through fewer people and 
discussed more fully before they were 
brought to the council table,’’ Murray 
said. 

Council was not convinced, and the 
motion, which would have halved 
membership from 59 to 30, was defeated. 
LR ~ 


Conseil hits 
education 
budget plans 


Foreign students already enrolled in a 
university degree program should not be 
charged the new differential fees for non- 
Canadian students, says the Conseil des. 
universités in its annual budget 
recommendations to the provincial 
government. 

Increasing tuition fees by $1000 annually 
for foreign students already in Quebec 
would be ‘‘prejudicial’’, the council 
warned. These students should be allowed 
to complete their degree programs by 
continuing to pay simply the $1500 fees now 
charged. 

Last. month, the Department of 
Education announced new foreign students 
would pay $4128 a year in tuition fees 
beginning in September; for students 
currently enrolled, the increase would be 
phased in over several years, by upping the 
fees $1000 each year. 

The council’s recommendation is one of 
several criticisms of government funding of 
the Quebec universities’ operating budgets 
for 1981-82. The Council is an advisory 
body to the minister of education. 

The council also stated the government 
was being deceitful in indexing university 
salary, benefit and non-salary expenses by 
8.4 per cent because these apparent 
increases were accompanied by an earlier 4 
per cent cut in the salary and benefit 
packages. 

The council accused the government of 
not being forthright in using this approach. 
If it were honest and open, the council 
said, the government would use a single 
percentage figure for all three packages. 

The council urged Quebec to return to its 
practice of using a three-year enrollment 
average to determine the level of funding to 
which the universities are entitled. For 
1981-82, the government is using the 
average of only two years’ enrollment to 
calculate the extent of its grants. This, the 
council says, ‘‘will result in the shifting of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’’. 

It recommended, in addition, that in the 
case of the Université du Québec, special 
consideration be given to the unusual 
increase in enrollment at UQAM in 1977-78 
which resulted from the strike there in 
1976-77. 

With regard to the financing of student 
services, the council recommended these be 
subject to the same rules: and indexation as 
other university operations. 
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Cutting where it really hurts: When the president 
of an Idaho college announced plans to drop 
some of the school’s sports, he found himself 
widely criticized. ‘‘I should have dropped the 
math and English depts.,’’ he is quoted as 
saying. ‘‘Then no one would have known about 
it: 








Fit to quit. 


A Concordia professor’s discovery that fitness training can play an 
important role in the treatment of alcoholism is taken very seriously 
at the Foster Pavilion, a voluntary rehabilitation clinic for 
alcoholics where exercise programs are part of the daily routine. 


By Minko Sotiron 

The young woman executive, a former 
alcoholic, was having a tough time at work 
and she badly wanted a drink. But instead 
of getting that drink, and who knows how 
many after that, she closed her office door 
_and did some on-the-spot running instead. 
After a while she felt better and was able to 
continue her work without that drink. 

To a great extent, the woman’s success at 
resisting the temptation to. drink can be 
attributed to her participation in a fitness 
and recreation therapy program at the 
Foster Pavilion, a voluntary rehabilitation 
clinic for alcoholics. The therapy program 
—set up and run by Tom Brown, a 
graduate of Concordia’s biophysical 
education program—is scoring some 
significant successes in treating alcoholics, 
most notably an initial recidivism rate 
(percentage of patients who resume 
drinking) that is twice as low as that of 
clinics not using fitness therapy. 

According to Loraine Rostant, the 
director of the Foster Pavilion (known 
more familiarly as Beaver House), the 
program has been ‘‘extremely effective’’. 
Indeed, in her 20 years’ experience working 
with alcoholics, she has yet to find a more 
‘‘promising’’ program. 

The program came about as a result of a 
Concordia experiment conducted by 
psychology professor Pete Seraganian at 
Beaver House more than four years ago. 
As part of a larger inquiry on the impact of 
physiological health on the psychological 
state of an individual, the Beaver House 
residents were given a daily fitness program 
of vigorous exercise in order to determine 
whether alcoholics who participate in a 
graded exercise program showed 
physiological adaptations similiar to those 
seen on normal people and whether 
participation in a fitness program 
influenced the likelihood that a patient 
would subsequently remain abstinent. 

Seraganian’s findings were positive. In a 
report on the experiment, he noted that 
although entry fitness levels were 
appreciably lower than the norms available 
for the Canadian populstion, these scores 
were significantly improved after the six- 
week-long experiment. Seraganian also 
monitored the fitness levels of residents of 
other alcoholic rehabilitation centres. For 
these residents and other Beaver House 
residents not_participating in the 
experiment, no change was found in the 
fitness levels during the six weeks. 

But for the residents who participated in 
the program, the initial abstinence rate 
(after discharge from Beaver House) 
jumped from approximately 34 per cent to 
slightly over 70 per cent. This result led 
Seraganian to conclude that a physical 
fitness program could contribute greatly 
towards the rehabilitation of alcoholics. In 
his report, he also suggested that improved 


stress tolerance, enhanced receptivity to 
therapy and the reorganization of leisure 
time could all be used as possible 
mechanisms whereby improved physical 
well-being could contribute to the success 
of the treatment. 

At the time of the experiment, Tom 
Brown was involved with it as one of 
Seraganian’s part-time assistants, 
administering the fitness test at Beaver 
House. Gradually, according to Brown, his 
involvement with the residents went beyond 
the boundary of research and he found 
himself getting increasingly involved with 
the fitness program. 

Although Beaver House had the facilities 





coupled with malnourishment, chronic low 
back pain, etc.”’ 

Because of their delicate physical health, 
Brown is very careful in the type and 
amount of exercise he prescribes. First, the 
doctor at the clinic gives a complete 
physical examination to the resident, 
assigning a physical rating ranging from 
‘*A”’ (perfectly healthy) to ‘‘D’’ (people 
with serious health problems like angina). 

From that point, Brown devises 
appropriate tests (which take into 
consideration the physical state of the 
resident) to determine overall physical 
capacity. He measures body fat and 
strength and gives a Grass polygraph test in 


Aingisamy Udi 


“While other efforts of the alcoholic’s treatment are often subjective and intangible,”’ says 
Concordia graduate Tom Brown, “‘the improvements in his physical fitness are undeniable. 
And I’ve found that this contributes greatly to self-esteem, motivation and feelings of 

hope.’”’ 


and equipment for a fitness therapy 
program, there was never anyone to run 
such a program. Since the results of the 
experiment and the quality of Brown’s 
work impressed Rostant, she hired him in 
late.1978 to develop and run the program. 
It was and is no easy task, Brown 
admits, especially since ¢he ages of patients 
can range from early twenties to a few in 
their seventies. And many are in condition 
of severe physical deterioration. 
‘‘Generally, chronic alcoholics are 
physically unfit,’’ says Brown. ‘‘They 
suffer from many of the ailments brought 
on by their sedentary lifestyle, such as low 
functional capacity, poor cardiovascular 
functioning, muscular wasting, obesity 
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order to prescribe the appropriate exercises. 

But Brown warns that creating an 
individual recreation program is more than 
merely administering tests. ; 

‘I have to determine not only how much 
they can do but also how much they should 
do. And that’s where straight science ends, 
and psychology begins,’’ he says, adding 
that the recreation program deals with all 
facets of a patient’s life. 

“*An alcoholic is usually one who has lost 
touch with the important possibilities that a 
body consciousness can provide in raising 
one’s quality of life and potential for ° 
greater self-gratification. Active leisure 
pursuits with their physiological, 


psychological, and social possibilities are a 


recreational resource negatively viewed by 
the compulsive, drinking alcoholic. An 
important means of self-expression has 
therefore been lost. 

‘*My role,’’ Brown continues, “‘is to try 
and introduce the ubiquitous benefits of 
recreation and leisure to these people. I 
want to get patients out of their negative 
attitudes and get them to enjoy their bodies 
and their lives.’’ 

The exercise component of the therapy 
program consists of one-hour exercises five 
days a week. According to Brown, this 
promotes cardiovascular functions, muscle 
tone and flexibility. The exercises are done 
in groups and are led by a group leader, a 
resident chosen by the group for a week’s 
term. Brown monitors the group and briefs 
the leader. 

The exercises serve a number of 
functions. In increasing his fitness, an 
alcoholic experiences an immediate and 
concrete return for his efforts as evidenced 
by his increased physical capacity and 
improved appearance. 

‘‘While other efforts of the resident’s 
treatment are often subjective and 
intangible, the improvements in his physical 
fitness are undeniable. And I’ve found that 
this contributes greatly to an alcoholic’s 
self-esteem, motivation and feeling of hope. 
He realizes he can still help himself and he 
is reminded how good it feels to feel good. 

“The exercises also allow the resident to 
participate more fully in the overall 
treatment program as the improvements in 
fitness will increase his capacity for more 
input and output before the debilitating 
effects of fatigue set in.” 

Other leisure activities are also developed 
including active individual and group paced 
sports. This is also vital since when an 
alcoholic leaves a treatment facility (the 
program lasts six weeks at Beaver House), 
he will be faced with extra time, time that 
he used to spend drinking alone or in a 
drinking milieu, both of which are now 
inappropriate to his new life. 

For an alcoholic, Brown observes, the 
development and exploration of leisure 
activities serves to encourage the enjoyable 
and positive utilization of free time in what 
is a crucial period of his rehabilitation. 
Moreover, the alcoholic’s involvement in ar 
organized leisure activity allows him access 
to non-alcoholic social contacts which may 
aid his integration towards normal life. 

While Brown is pleased at the rate of 
initial abstinence of patients leaving Beaver 
House, he admits that ‘‘success is hard to 
measure’’. For example, some alcoholics 
after a period of abstinence will experiment 
with their ability to handle social drinking. 
Since this doesn’t work for most of them, . 
the next time they abstain, most likely it 
will be permanent. Yet, this person would 
be considered a failure because he went 


See ‘‘Fit to quit’’, page 6. 
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Ford has a better idea: Grants ranging from 
$10,000 to $50,000 are being awarded by the 
Ford Foundation in attempt to ‘‘stretch the 
traditional bounds of scholarship’’. The 
competition is open to both scholarly and 
general writers, but the foundation is clearly 
after works that will be widely read and 
preference will be given to projects in which 


_. publishers have already expressed an interest. 


June 5 is the application deadline. Write: 
Committee on Public Policy and Social 
Organization, Ford Foundation, 320 E. 43rd St., 
NY 10017. 

I don’t believe it: Plans are now underway for 
the creation of the American Atheist University. 
According to founder Madalyn Murray O’Hair, 
the necessary financing is starting to come in. 








Get a little culture this summer! 


More than just . 
a Broadway melody 


Between 1900 and mid-1975, more than 
1600 major musicals were produced on 
Broadway. That’s more than 21 musicals a 
year, and that includes neither the prolific 
off-Broadway theatre nor the hundreds of 


plays that never see the lights of New York. 


And yet the art form isn’t very old. 
Musicals had their origin with late- 
nineteenth-century operettas and with the 
British music hall and American vaudeville 
shows. 

The early years were devoted to light 
comedy fare, but any doubt that musical 
theatre was serious dramatic literature 
disappeared in 1932 when George 
Gershwin’s Of Thee I Sing was awarded 
that year’s Pulitzer Prize. Since that time, 
talented composers or lyricists such as 
Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein, 
Alan Jay Lerner, Frederick Loewe, Kurt 
Weill, Leonard Bernstein and Stephen 
Sondheim have helped to create many 
classics of the American theatre, from 
Oklahoma! and Brigadoon to West Side 
Story, Lady in the Dark and Sweeney 
Todd. 

A course being offered at Concordia this 
summer will look at these and other 
examples of popular musical theatre from 
the eighteenth century to the present. 
Taught by Gerry Gross, ‘‘Popular Musical 
Theatre’ (Theatre C330) will examine the 
sources, styles, performances and 
production practices of the entire range of 
musical theatre: ballad opera, operetta, 
revue, cabaret and musical comedy. 

Some of the works that will be studied 
are Beggar’s Opera (presented last year at 
Stratford), The Mikado, Showboat, 
Threepenny Opera, Porgy and Bess, Pal 
Joey, Kiss Me Kate, Carousel, Most Happy 
Fellow, West Side Story and Candide. 

The course is offered Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings from 6:05 to 8:10 
p.m. between May 11 and July 13. Classes 
will be held downtown. 

Although regular registration for summer 





courses ended yesterday, late registration 
for this course is available beginning 
Monday (10 a.m. to 7 p.m.). For additional 
information on registration procedures, 
visit the Registrar’s Service Dept. on either 
campus (CC-214, N-107). 


Tudor times; 
Trish themes 


Concordia’s prestigious summer institute 
of years gone by is returning in full force 
this summer. The June-July program, 
which in the past has attracted scholars of 
international renown, will be bringing six 
weeks of Shakespearean England or 
twentieth-century Ireland to interested 
students. : 

A joint project of the English and history 
departments, the 1981 institutes will be 
offered weekdays between June 17 and July 
29. 

If you long after the final years of Tudor 
England when Britannia ruled the waves, 
consider ‘‘English Culture in the Age of 
Shakespeare’’. Its two six-credit courses 
(English C492 and History C378) will look 
at Elizabethan drama through the work of 
Shakespeare and his contempories, and will 
also consider the art and music of the same 
era. 

Teaching the English course is Maurice 
Charney, a profesor at Rutgers and a noted 
expert on Shakespeare. The history course 
will be team-taught by three Concordia 
professors. Histery’s Bob Tittler will 
present an overview of Elizabethan culture 
and society, music’s Wolfgang Bottenberg 
will look at music in the age of 
Shakespeare and art history professor 
Catherine Mackenzie will be talking about 
Tudor art and architecture. 

If you’re interested in something a little 
more modern, then ‘‘Twentieth-Century 





certificate this fall. 


Loyola; N-107, SGW). 








Attention | 


All fall ’81 bachelor’s degree 
and certificate candidates 


Undergraduate students who will have completed the requirements for 
a degree or certificate by the end of the summer 1981 session must 
submit a fall 1981 degree or certificate application (whichever is 
appropriate to their programs) in order to be considered’ for a degree or 


The deadline for the submission of these applications is July 15. 
THIS DEADLINE WILL NOT BE EXTENDED. 
Both forms are now available at Registrar’s Service areas (CC-214, 





Ireland’’ (English C486) is for you. Courses 
in modern Irish literature and history just 
may give you a little more insight into the 
current situation on the Emerald Isle. 

York’s D.E.S. Maxwell, a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and author of nine 
books and numerous articles on literary 
topics, will present some of Ireland’s best 
known writers from the late nineteenth 
century through to the present day. The 
work of Yeats, Synge, Joyce, O’Casey, 
Beckett, Behan, Friel and Longley will all 
be examined and an attempt will be made 
to relate the writers to their historical and » 
political backgrounds. 

The history of Irish nationalism will be 
the main thread in Hugh Kearney’s look at 
modern Irish history (History C379). 
Kearney teaches history at the University of 
Pittsburgh and is a graduate of the 
University of Dublin. His latest book is 
Ireland: From Tradition to Modernity. 

Although the individual courses may be 
taken independently, they have been 
scheduled to allow you to take one of the 
two institutes, the two English courses or 
the two history courses. 

Information on the summer institutes is 
available from Alex Newell, 482-0320, ext. 
554, or from English or history offices on 
either campus. 

The official registration period ended 
yesterday, but late registration is available 
through to mid-June. Call the Registrar’s 
Service Dept. on either campus for 
information. 


Principal 
appointments 


There were few surprises for Concordia 
college-watchers in the appointments 
announced last week at five of the 
university’s seven colleges. 

Beginning June 1, history professor Katie 
Bindon replaces Blair Williams as principal 
of the School of Community and Public 
Affairs; Richard Diubaldo, also in the Dept. 
of History, takes over from Barbara Opala 
as director of the Centre for Mature 
Students and chemistry professor Gerry 
Trudel becomes the first principal of the 
new Institute for Cooperative Education. 

Theology professor Sean McEvenue and 
French professor Mair Verthuy were both 
renewed in their positions as principals of 
Lonergan University College and the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute respectively. 

Bindon, Diubaldo and Trudel have all 
had extensive involvement with their 
particular colleges: Bindon as a fellow of 
the School of Community and Public 
Affairs, Diubaldo as acting director of the 
Centre for Mature Students and Trudel as 
one of the original proponents of a centre 
for cooperative education at Concordia. 

All terms, except those of Trudel and 
Verthuy, are for three years. Trudel will 
serve a four-year term and Verthuy was 
reappointed for two years. 


AT A GLANCE 


continued from page 3. 


student with the most outstanding master’s 
thesis about culture in any discipline. The 
deadline is October 31 and further 
information is available from the institute 
at 47, rue Ste-Ursule, Québec GIR 4E4.... 
Also from the Institut québecois de 
recherche sur la culture—the institute is 
sponsoring a contest for the best interview 
with someone 70 years of age or older. The 
theme of the contest is ‘‘Mémoire d’une 
époque’’ and the idea is to capture the 
memoirs of Quebec’s senior citizens on 
tape. The contest deadline is June 30 and 
more information is available from Lucie 
Parent at the Montreal office of the 
institute, 2715 Céte Ste. Catherine Road 
(H3T 1B6), 873-7987.... The Guidance. 
Service’s effective reading course won’t 
help you with last term’s course work, but 
if you want to get ready for your summer 
or fall courses, you might think of 
enrolling. Day and evening sessions are 
available between May 11 and June 11 and 
information is available from guidance 
offices on either campus... . Jack Bordan, 
former academic vice-rector and now a 
special assistant to the rector, has been 
elected a fellow of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada. The fellowship certificate was 
presented to him at an awards dinner in 
Hamilton earlier this week.... If you’ve a 
yen to learn Chinese, you might want to 
apply for one of the new scholarships that 
have been made available to Quebec 
students by the People’s Republic of China. 
The three Quebec students who will be 
selected by the Quebec Dept. of Education 
will spend a year at the Peking Language 
Institute and one or two years at a Chinese 
university. They’ll join the five Quebec 
students already studying in China through 
the Quebec/China exchange program 
inaugurated in 1979. For information on 
the scholarships, contact any of the 
academic deans or either of the deans of 
students.... Attention students: It 

you can gather together a group of 100 of 
your fellows, the folks at the Parisien 
theatre will be happy to let you in to the 
Wednesday matinée screening of Les 
Plouffes for a mere $2. For more 
information contact Muriel Fournier at 
659-2290 or 659-9962 or call the Parisien at 
866-3856 and ask for the manager.... 
Sandra Paikowsky takes over as curator of 
the SGW Art Galleries on June 1.... 


Fit to quit 
continued from page 5. 


back to drink. : 

For some other alcoholics, Brown 
surmises that alcohol ‘‘may be the best 
thing in their lives. Without it, their lives 
are unhappy and a disaster. How do you 
measure that? Should we even be 
encouraging him to give that up?”’’ 

On the whole, however, Brown is happy 
with the results of the program. ‘‘I never 
cease to be amazed at the terrible condition 
in which many people come to Beaver 
House. Barely walking, they’re absolute 
wrecks. Yet, at the end of their stay, they 
can run two miles and are the picture of 
health. 

“‘That’s the reward for me. Turning 
people onto themselves so they can get to 
know and enjoy their bodies.’’ 


Cents off CanLit: One of the major activities of 
next week’s National Book Festival is the Great 
Canadian Book Sale. More than 400 bookstores 
and 40 publishers across the country will be 
offering discounts of up to 25 per cent on new 


and backlist Canadian literature and non-fiction. 








For your benefit 


Have you ever wondered who looks after : 


the pension fund you contribute to each 
pay? Or who makes the important decisions 
that govern your benefits plan at 
Concordia? 

Although the benefits office is the place 
you call with questions about specific 
aspects of your benefits plan, it only looks 
after the day-to-day business. The people 
who make the decisions about what benefits 
should be included and what company will 
underwrite it, the people who represent 
your interests, are the 12 men and women 
on the Concordia employee benefits 
committee. 

The committee comprises four members 
elected for two-year terms (two each of 
faculty and staff representatives), three 
board members from outside the university, 
the chairman of the board, the rector, the 
vice-rector (administration and finance) and 
the benefits administrator (non-voting). 

Their job is an important one, for it is 
they who recommend changes in the plan to 
the Board of Governors, establish rules for 
the plan’s administration, look after * 
pension and other annuity applications, 
decide how pension fund money will be 
invested and monitor the management of 
the fund. They also make recommendations 
to the board regarding actuaries, insurance 
underwriters, auditors and trust companies 
and are responsible for staffing the benefits 
office and ensuring that employees are kept 
informed about all aspects of their benefit 
plan. 

There are currently vacancies for one 
staff and one faculty representative on the 
committee, and six people from across the 
university are vying for the positions. 
Following is a brief word on each of the 
candidates in order to help you choose your 
representatives for the next two years. 

Ballots are being mailed this week and 
must be returned no later than 5 p.m., May 
22. 





Faculty representatives 


¢ Carl Goldman (associate professor of 
engineering): ‘‘I have served two terms on 
this committee working for financial 
assistance to pensioners to help keep up 
with inflation, good pension and medical 
plans and early retirement. I believe that 
pension fund money should not be invested 
in the stock market under any 
circumstances and continue to insist that, 
on leaving, you must be repaid not only the 
pension money you have paid in (plus 
interest), but the portion of the university 
has paid in on your behalf, plus interest.’’ 
¢ Martin Franklin (associate professor of 
management): ‘‘I have been at the 
university since 1956 and now teach 
business law. I would be pleased to act on 
behalf of the membership on this 
committee.”’ 

¢ Howard Ripstein (associate professor of 
accountancy). Professor Ripstein was 
unable to be reached for his comments. 


Staff representatives 


© William M. Reay (assistant vice-rector 
and treasurer): ‘‘Before joining Sir George 
in 1967, I was treasurer and director of the 
investment dealers Nesbitt, Thomson 
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Company Limited. I am a past president 
and director of the Westmount Rotary 
Club, treasurer and director of Manoir 
Westmount and a member of the Town of 
Mount Royal Curling and Braeside Golf 
clubs.”’ 

¢ Fernand Villemaire (mechanical 
superintendent): ‘‘I have occupied my 
present position in the physical plant for 16 
years and served on this committee in 

1975 when the Sir George and Loyola 
programs were merged. I am particularly 
interested in continuing work on the 
pension and long-term disability plans 
because of today’s escalating inflation.”’ 

© Colin Waters (personnel administrator, 
Loyola campus): ‘‘I joined the university in 
1972 after nine years in the pension and life 
insurance field, and participated in the 
development of the Concordia benefits 
program in 1977. I believe that while the 
current program is good for employees 
remaining until retirement, it is inadequate 
for those who stay at the university a short 
time. I would like to see improved 
termination benefits and a higher interest 
rate on employee contributions.”’ 


Those ol’ 
income tax blues 


Concordia giveth and the taxman taketh 
away! 

If you thought all that dreary, depressing 
tax business ended with the income tax 
return deadline last week, you’re mistaken. 
The Thursday Report has some news for 
you that will bring it all back with the 
clarity of last night’s nightmare. 

According to Revenue Canada (in 
bulletin IT-470 1980-02-06), those free 
tuition benefits you’ve been happily 
accepting from the university all these years 
are now considered taxable income. This 
means that when you receive your 1981 T4 
slip in a short ten months’ time,-the ‘‘fair 
market value’’ of any tuition waivers you 
or your family have used this year will be 
included in your annual gross income and 
will, of course, be subject to income tax. 

There’s no news yet from the Quebec 
Department of Revenue on any change in 
its policies. 


EVENTS — 


continued from the back page. 


Gronberg, Hasse Ekman and Gunnar 
Bjornstrand at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. 
SGW campus. 


Sunday 31 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Lesson in Love (Ingmar Bergman, 1954) 
(English subt.) with Eva Dahlbeck, Gunnar 
Bjornstrand, Yvonne Lombard and Harriet 
Andersson at 7 p.m.; Smiles of a Summer Night 
(Ingmar Bergman, 1955) (English subt.) with 
Ulla Jacobsson, Eva Dahlbeck, Margit Carlquist 
and Harriet Andersson at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 
each. SGW campus. 

PICNIC ON MOUNT ROYAL: For 
information, call Belmore House at 484-4095. 


Monday 1 (June) 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATGGRAPHIC 


ART: Marché Noir (Claude Luyet, 1977) and 
Les petites fugues (Yves Yersin, 1979) (English 
subt.) with Michel Robin, Fabienne Barraud, 
Laurent Sandoz and Mista Préchac at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 


Tuesday 2 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: L’Etude de la Biologie Animale (Robi 
Engler, 1975) and Le chemin perdu (Patricia 
Moraz, 1980) (English subt.) with Charles Vanel, 
Delphine Seyrig, Christine Pascal, Magali Noel 
and Vania Vilers at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. 
SGW campus. : 





; a oo vans 
Chapel concerts: The Loyola Chapel will be the 
site of free classical concerts this month. Check 
the events listing for details. : 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE: Air conditioner, Emerson Quiet 
Kool, new, unpackaged, 6000 BTUs, 115 volts, 
$250; Shage wall-to-wall rugs, with under pads, 
19°6”’ x 11’8’’ and 10’8’’ x 7’9”’, beige-brown 
leopard design, $200. 332-5886. 

FOUND: Beautiful female cat in need of home; 
found near Simone de Beauvoir Institute. Call 
Joyce at 879-8521. 

FOR SALE: Bed, ‘living room furniture, drums; 
cheap. Call George at 935-6957. A 
HOUSE FOR SALE: In excellent condition, 
recently redecorated; 4 bedrooms, 2'2 
bathrooms; fieldstone fireplace in spacious living 
room; large eating area in cheery kitchen; 
panelled family room with doors to covered 
veranda; fully furnished basement. Beaconsfield. 
879-8530 (days); 697-8124 (evenings). 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE: Position available 
for research associated (PhD) in plant 
biochemistry as of June 1981. Preference will be 
given to applicants with post-doctoral and 
teaching experience and sufficient training in 
plant enzymology and flavonoid biochemistry. 
Contact Dr. Ragai Ibrahim, Dept. of Biological 
Sciences, H-1261. 879-2877. 

WORLD BOOK makes learning easier. Free 
demonstration. Call Gerry, 465-4759, evenings. 
STAINED GLASS COURSE: 6 lessons, $50. 
Call Ian at 270-1008 or 274-1615. 

FAST TYPING SERVICE: $1.50 per page. 
487-7253. 


NOTICES 


CONCORDIA COLLOQUIUM ON 
LANGUAGE LABORATORIES: Thirty places 
are being held for Concordia faculty, staff and 
students at this July 6 to 8 conference of interest 
particularly to students and faculty in languages 
and education. The $40 special fee for those 
places is available only until June 15. Call Roger 
Kenner at 879-5977. 

MEMBERSHIP IN SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
INSTITUTE: Interested in becoming a member 
of the Simone de Beauvoir Institute? Why not 
attend the information session is on Thursday, 
May 14, 6-7:30 p.m., at the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute lounge, 2170 Bishop Street. Jane Gellert 
and Mary Lou Squires will be there to answer 
any questions you might have. 


GUIDANCE INFORMATION CENTRE: 
Information on the next graduate and 
professional school admission tests with 
upcoming registration deadlines: 


Registration 

Test Test Date Deadline 
GMAT July 15, 1981 May 21, 1981 
LSAT June 20, 1981 May 21, 1981 
TOEFL June 12, 1981 May 11, 1981 


Application forms and practice test books are 
available at the Guidance Information Centre, 
SGW campus, H-440, and Lofla campus, 2490 
West Broadway. Complete 1980-81 testing 
schedules also available. 

BABY-SITTING AT THE DOWNTOWN 
YMCA: A new baby-sitting service is being 
offered by the YMCA downtown branch. This 
service is open to everybody needing baby-sitting 
services on an hourly basis. 849-8393 ext. 770 or 
771. 

MAY 8 to 15 PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS: Two residential 
workshops on group leadership and adult 
learning geared toward community workers and 
people in government, industry and education. 
Both take place at Lac Simon, Quebec, are 
organized by the SGW Centre for Human 
Relations and Community Studies and require 
advance registration. 879-4353. 

¢ May 8 to 10—Workshop on Group 
Leadership, \ed by Raye Kas. Tuition: $95. 
Accommodation and meals: $60. 

¢ May 10 to 15—Managing Career Stress, led 
by Jim Gavin. Tuition: $345. Accommodation 
and meals: $195. 

CPR COURSE/CARDIOPULMONARY 
RESUSCITATION COURSE: May 30 and 31 
(weekend), 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Registration fees: 
$25 for Concordia community, $35 for general 
public. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
EDUCATION MONTREAL is a resource centre 
for global development issues, established by 
Concordia students. It is open Tuesdays through 
Fridays from | to 9 p.m. and Saturdays from 1 
to 6 p.m. at 7017 Sherbrooke St. W., Apt. 16 
(corner Belmore). Phone 487-6851. Everyone 
welcome. 

RECORD LIBRARY (LOYOLA): Closed until 
September. 

HANDICAPPED GRADUATES: Any graduate 
requiring special services for graduation (for 
himself or a guest) because of a physical 
handicap, please call Ann Kerby at 482-0320, 
ext. 358 or visit AD-135, Loyola campus. 
WOMEN AND THE UNIONS: A 3-credit 
university level course on women and the unions 
with special emphasis on Quebec and Ontario: 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday evenings from 
June 15 to July 13 at the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute, 2170 Bishop. Call Joyce at 879-8521. 
WOMEN IN POLITICS: A 3-credit university 
level course on women in politics, with emphasis 
on the contemporary situation in Canada: 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday evenings from 
May 11 to June 9 in the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute, 2170 Bishop. Call Joyce at 879-8521. 


Shuttle bus 


The following intercampus 
schedule is now in effect for the 
summer months. 

Loyola 
9:00 a.m. 


e 


SGW 
9:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
11:30 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
1:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 7 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Claude Gauvreau, poéte (Jean-Claude 
Labrecque, 1974) (French) and Deux épisodes 
dans la vie d’Hubert Aquin (Jacques Godbout, 
1979) (French) at 7 p.m.; Closed Circuit 
(Giuliano Montaldo, 1978) (English subt.) with 
Flavio Bucci, Aut®re Clément and Ettore Manni 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY ONE & 
GALLERY TWO: Permanent collection, until 
May 18. SGW campus. 


Friday 8 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Silent Partner (Dary! Duke, 1978) 
(English) with Elliott Gould, Christopher 








Clarke’s House at Mt. Riga, by David Milne, is 
one of the works from Concordia’s art collection 
that can be seen at the SGW galleries through 


May 18 and again from June ?~ 
September. 


rough early 


Plummer, Celine Lopez and Susannah York at 7 
p.m.; Little Archimedes (Gianni Amelio, 1979) 
(English subt.) with John Steiner, Laura Betti, 
Aldo Salvi and Shirley Corrigan and Histoire 
sans Paroles (Biagio Proietti and Diana Crispo, 
1979) (without words) with Elizabeth Long, Lino 
Troisi, Lorraine De Selle and Dario Mazzoli at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 
FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in 
GM-504, 1550 de Maisonneuve west; SGW 
campus. 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Open all-day meeting (9 a.m. to 5 p.m.) to 
discuss curriculum, in AD-128, Loyola campus. 
All members are asked to make every effort to 
attend. 


Saturday 9 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Puglie (Frederic Rossif, 1979) (English 
subt.) and Emilia-romagna (Frederic Rossif, 
1979) (English subt.) at 7 p.m.; The Mystery of 
Oberwald (Michelangelo Antonioni, 1980) 
(English subt.) with Monica Vitti, Frano 
Branciaroli and Paolo Bonacelli at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 


Sunday 10 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Seagull (Marco Bellocchio, 1977) 
(English subt.) with Laura Betti, Giulio Brogi, 
Pamela Villoresi and Remo Girone at 7 p.m.; 
Rosemary’s Baby (Roman Polanski, 1968) 
(English) with Mia Farrow, John Cassavetes, 
Ruth Gordon and Sydney Blackmer at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 

ORGAN RECITAL: Michel Gauthier and Marc- 
André Doran, students of Concordia organ 
professor Bernard Lagacé, will give a free recital 
at the Sanctuaire Marie-Reine-des-Coeurs, 5875 
Sherbrooke St. E., (Métro Cadillac) at 8:30 p.m. 
482-0320, ext 604. 


Monday 11 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Macbeth (Roman Polanski, 1971) d 
(English) with Jon Finch, Francesca Annis, 
Martin Shaw and Nicholas Selby at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 


BOARD OF GRADUATE STUDIES: Meeting at 
2 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 


Tuesday 12 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: What? (Forbidden Dreams) (Roman 
Polanski, 1973) (English) with Marcello 
Mastroianni, Sydne Rome, Hugh Griffith and 
Romolo Valli at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. 
SGW campus. 


Wednesday 13 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Chinatown (Roman Polanski, 1974) 
(English) with Jack Nicholson, Faye Dunaway, 
John Huston and Perry Lopez at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 

ORGAN RECITAL: Advanced music 
performance student Petér Sykes will perform 
Bach’s complete Leipzig Chorals at 8:30 p.m. in 
St. Matthias Church (Céte St. Antoine and 
Church Hill.) Free. 482-0320, ext. 604. 


Thursday 14- 

CONSERVATORY OF CINE MATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Cul-de-sac (Roman Polanski, 1966) 
(English) with Donald Pleasance, Francoise 
Dorléac, Lionel Stander and’ Jack MacGowran at 
7 p.m.; Paris qui dort (René Clair, 1923) (silent) 
with Henri Rollan, Albert Préjean and 
Martinelli, Entr’acte (René Clair, 1924) (silent) 
and Un chapeau de paille d’Italie (René Clair, 
1927) (silent) at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. 
SGW campus. 

NEW LIBRARY BUILDING: Open meeting to 
discuss the non-library portion of the proposed 
SGW library building, 2 to 4 p.m., in H-420. 
SGW campus. 


CONCORDIA MUSIC: Soprano Donna Fownes, 


flautist Heather Howes and pianists Paul Keenan 
nd Geneviéve Beaudet will give a free concert at 
8:30 p.m..in_the Loyola Chapel. The concert will 
feature selections for voice, piano, flute and 
harpsichord from Bach, Handel, Martinu, 
Copland, Brahms and Martin. 482-0320, ext. 
604. 


Friday 15 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Sous les toits de Paris (René Clair, 1930) 
(English subt.) with Albert Préjean, Pola Illery, 
Gaston Modot and Edmond Gréville at 7 p.m.; 
The Tenant (Roman Polanski, 1976) (English) 
with Roman Polanski, Isabelle Adjani, Lila 
Kedrova and Melvyn Douglas at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 4 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: ~ 
Open meeting at 1:30 p.m. in AD-128, Loyola 
campus. : 


Saturday 16 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: A nous /a liberté (René Clair, 1931) 
(French) with Raymond Cordy, Henri 
Marchand, Rolla France and Paul Olivier at 7 
p.m.; Le Million (René Clair, 1931) (English 
subt.) with Annabella, René Lefévre, Vanda 
Gréville, Louis Albert and Raymond Cordy at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY (LOYOLA): Loyola 











We'll be back soon! 


Spring. convocation is just around the corner and The Thursday 
Report will be back in time to tell you all about it. The June 4 issue will 
be the last for a while, though. We don’t publish again until August 27 
and weekly publication resumes September 10. 

Don’t forget that the June 4 77R will include events up to August 28 
and the August 27 issue will list events through September 11. 

Be sure to get your back page submissions to us no later than 
Monday noon before Thursday publication. Send your events, notices 
and classified ads to Louise Ratelle at Loyola (FC-212; 482-0320, ext. 
689) or Maryse Perraud at Sir George (BC-213, 879-8497). All other - 
submissions should be sent to the editor at BC-213. 


Chapel evaluation and planning workshop, in 
Belmore House from noon to 4 p.m. 484-4095. 


Sunday 17 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Le dernier milliardaire (René Clair, 1934) 
(French) with Max Dearly, Renée Saint-Cyr, 
Marthe Mellot, José Noguro and Raymond 
Cordy at.7 p.m.; The Ghost Goes West (René 
Clair, 1936) (English) with Robert Donat, 
Eugene Pallette, Jean Parker and Elsa 
Lanchester at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW 
campus. 

ORGAN RECITAL: For complete details, see 
Sunday 10. Tonight: Stephen Grant and Luc 
Beauséjour perform. 


Monday 18 

VICTORIA DAY: THE UNIVERSITY IS 
CLOSED. ALL DAY AND EVENING 
CLASSES ARE CANCELLED. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Flame of New Orleans (René Clair, 
1940) (English) with Marléne Dietrich, Bruce 
‘Cabot, Roland Young and Misha Auer at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110; SGW campus. 


Tuesday 19 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: La beauté du diable (René Clair, 1950) 
(English subt.) with Michel Simon, Gérard 
Philipe, Nicole Besnard, Raymond Cordy, 
Gaston Modot and Simond Valeére at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA MUSIC, Concordia music student 
Albertine Bethel gives a free concert at 8:30 p.m. 
in the Loyola Chapel. 482-0320, ext. 604. 


Wednesday 20 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Les belles-de-nuit (René Clair, 1952) 
(English subt.) with Gérard Philipe, Martine 
Carol, Gina Lollobrigida and Magali Vandeuil at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: Alexander 
Ivlynskow, member of All Union Society 
“‘Znaniye’’ USSR, on Space Research in the 
USSR at 4:30 p.m. in H-620. SGW campus. 
WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY ONE: 
‘*Alumni Collects’’, seldom seen paintings, 
drawings and ‘sculpture by well known Canadian 
artists will be on loan from private alumni 
collection; the exhibition includes work by A.Y. 
Jaekson, Anne Savage, Louis Muhlstock, Stanley 
Cosgrove, David Milne and Goodridge Robert; 
until June 17. _ 

ORGAN RECITAL: Advanced music 
performance student Barry Turley will give a free 
recital of works by Buxtehude, J.S. Bach and 
Messiaen, with a complete performance of La 
Nativité at 8:30 p.m. in St. Matthias Church 
(Céte St. Antoine and Church Hill). 482-0320, 
ext. 604. 3 
CONCORDIA MUSIC: Faculty member Kevin 
Austin gives a free concert at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. 482-0320, ext. 604. 


Thursday 21 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Red (Gilles Carle, 1970) (French) with 








Daniel Pilon, Geneviéve Deloir, Gratien Gélinas 
and Fernande Giroux at 7 p.m.; J Married a 
Witch (René Clair, 1942) (English) with Frederic 
March, Veronica Lake, Robert Benchley and 
Susan Hayward at 9 p.m. in H-110; ag 25 each. 
SGW campus. 


Friday 22 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Les smattes (Jean-Claude Labrecque, 
1971) (French) with Donald Pilon, Daniel.Pilon, 
Louise Laparé and Marcel Sabourin at 7 p.m.; 
Musique dans I’obscurité (Ingmar Bergman, 
1947) (French subt.) with Mai Zetterling, Birger 
Malmsten, Bengt Eklund and Olof Winnerstrand 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 


Sunday 24 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Port of Call (Ingmar Bergman, 1948) 
(English subt.) with Nine-Christine Jonsson, 
Bengt Eklund, Berta Hal! and Erik Hell at 7 
p.m.; La prison (Ingmar Bergman, 1948) (French 
subt.) with Doris Svedlund, Birger Maimsten, 
Eva Henning and Hasse Ekman at 9 p.m. in 


~ H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 


ORGAN RECITAL: For complete details, see 
Sunday 10. Tonight: Susan Davies and Daniel 
Jodoin perform. 


Monday 25 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Dreams (Ingmar Bergman, 1955) (English 
subt.) with Eva Dahlbeck, Harriet Andersson, 
Gunnar Bjornstrand and Ulf Palme at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Closed meeting to consider graduation lists, at 
9:30 a.m. in AD-128, Loyola campus. 


Tuesday 26 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Three Strange Loves (Ingmar Bergman, 
1949) (English subt.) with Eva Henning, Birger 
Malmsten, Birgit Tengroth and Mimi Nelson at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 


Wednesday 27 

CABD—BUILDING INTO THE FUTURE: 
Three-day conference bringing together experts 
from Europe, the US and Canada to expose the 
state of the art of computer-aided building 
design and analyze its potential for Canada’s 


, building industry. For more information call the 


Centre for Building Studies at 879-5868. 


Thursday 28 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Tout l’or du monde (René Clair, 1961) 
(English subt.) with Bourvil, Philippe Noiret, 
Claude Rich and Annie Fratellini at 7 p.m.; 
Summer Interlude (Ingmar Bergman, 1951) 
(English subt.) with Mai-Britt Nilsson, Birger . 
Malmsten and Alf Kjellin at 9 p.m. in H-110; 
$1.25 each. SGW campus. 
CABD—BUILDING INTO THE FUTURE: See 
Wednesday 27. : 


Friday 29 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Les males (Gilles Carle, 1971) (French) 
with Donald Pilon, René Blouin, Andrée 
Pelletier and Katerine Mousseau at 7 p.m.; 
Secrets of Women (Ingmar Bergman, 1952) 
(English subt.) with Anita Bjork, Mai-Britt 
Nilsson, Eva Dahlbeck and Gunnar Bjornstrand 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
SENATE: Open meeting at 9:30 a.m. in AD-128, 
Loyola campus. 

CABD—BUILDING INTO THE FUTURE: See 
Wednesday 27. 


Saturday 30 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Monika (Ingmar Bergman, 1952) (English 
subt.) with Harriet Andersson, Lars Ekborg, 
John Harryson and Georg Skarstedt at 7 p.m.; 
The Naked Night (Ingmar Bergman, 1953) 
(English subt.) with Harriet Andersson, Ake 


For classified ads, notices and more events, 
see page 7. 


